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A lthough it is common to hear people espouse the importance of education to 
ensuring a strong and vibrant democracy, the assumptions underlying such 
statements are rarely unpacked. Two of the most widespread, though not neces¬ 
sarily complimentary, assumptions include: (a) to truly participate in a democ¬ 
racy, citizens must be well educated; and (b) a strong democracy is dependent 
on a strong economy, and thus, schools must ensure a well-educated workforce. 
Tethered to each assumption are very different ideas about what counts as a qual¬ 
ity and appropriate curriculum, how the curriculum should be taught and how 
classes should look. 

Another approach to education for democracy considers democracy as 
a school or even school system-wide issue. Here the emphasis moves beyond 
the content being learned to the way the organizational culture operates and the 
ways that individuals within the culture interact. There are powerful examples of 
schools that have operated as democratic organizations and provided opportuni¬ 
ties for students and staff to engage in the life and leadership of the organization 
as democratic citizens (Pounder, Reitzug, & Young, 2002). Though examples 
do exist, creating and sustaining such organizations is rather uncommon. This 
is due, in part, to the limits of our imagination. That is, it is difficult to imagine 
how a school might operate democratically if you lack experience working and 
learning within such an organization. It is also due to the learning experiences 
and content provided to aspiring and practicing teachers and leaders. 

The importance of leadership development cannot be overstated. Lead¬ 
ership is second only to teacher quality in its importance for providing high 
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quality and relevant learning experiences for all children (Hallinger & Heck, 
1996; Leithwood & Jantzi, 2000; Robinson, Lloyd, & Rowe, 2008). Specifi¬ 
cally, research has found that principals indirectly influence student achievement 
through several key “avenues of influences”: people, purposes, and goals of the 
school, structure of the school and social networks, and organizational culture 
(Hallinger & Heck, 1996, p.171; Leithwood, Seashore, Anderson, & Wahlstrom, 
2004; Supovitz, Sirinides, & May, 2010). 

With growing recognition of the importance of school leadership has come 
increased concern regarding how leaders are prepared. Until quite recently there 
has been little common agreement about the appropriate foundation for adminis¬ 
trator preparation (Murphy, 1999), and especially for any “holistic, focused, and 
integrative design,” such as democratic leadership (Pounder, Reitzug, & Young, 
2002, p. 285). Historically, the area of educational leadership preparation main¬ 
tained the belief that there is a single best approach to educating prospective 
school leaders (Cooper & Boyd, 1987; Murphy, Young, Crow, & Ogawa, 2009). 
Thoughtful analysts maintain that this perspective has resulted in significant 
gaps in the knowledge base employed in training programs (Pounder, Reitzug, & 
Young, 2002; Young & Laible, 2000). 

Today, a focus on developing leaders who can work within challenging con¬ 
texts to promote quality teaching and learning for all students is central to many 
reform agendas (Bottoms & O’Neill, 2001). Furthermore, Darling-Hammond, 
LaPointe, Meyerson, Orr, and Cohen (2007) found that “how principals are 
initially prepared and subsequently supported by their districts is significantly 
associated with how they lead and what kind of school improvement gains they 
achieve” (p. 62). According to their research having a clearly identified program 
purpose that is strongly and coherently embedded within every aspect of the 
program is an essential feature of quality preparation. Thus, everything from the 
curriculum, experiences, pedagogy, delivery to the internship and post-univer¬ 
sity experiences would reflect the program’s purpose. Moreover, the theory of 
action of how all of these aspects together facilitate the development of demo¬ 
cratic educational leaders should be clearly articulated. 

Closely related is how democracy (and democratic leadership) and its pur¬ 
poses are defined, what process was used to define it, and who was involved in 
the definition process. It is imperative that representatives of the communities 
in which program graduates will work are involved in the definition process. 
In fact, the best case scenario would involve a university-district partnership 
that resulted in the definition and design of a democratic educational leadership 
program. Research has shown that such partnerships result in the development of 
more effective leaders, in part because their preparation is tailored to problems 
of practice in the partner schools, but also because district involvement brings 
with it district buy-in, ownership, and support (Darling-Hammond, et al., 2007). 

A move toward preparing leaders to enact democratic leadership and support 
a democratic education has implications for a variety of contexts and practices at 
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the university, district, and school levels, of which 1 have only mentioned a few. 
The design and implementation of high-quality preparation (including recruit¬ 
ment) is a complex undertaking. It is complex because to do it well requires insti¬ 
tutional communication and collaboration in articulating the kind of leadership 
the program intends to develop, a theory of action for how that will be accom¬ 
plished. Moreover, it requires expertise with leadership standards, research, and 
theory as well as with the principles of adult learning. 

Importantly, university faculty and their district partners are engaging in 
this work, cooperating in the development of purposeful, coherent, and compre¬ 
hensive leadership development, making certain that candidates have concrete 
opportunities to connect research and theories concerning concepts like democ¬ 
racy, democratic education, and democratic leadership to their practice. This is 
essential to candidates’ ability to later transfer their learning into practice in 
other environments. Coupling a commitment to quality preparation with demo¬ 
cratic educational leadership holds the potential to focus and strengthen univer¬ 
sity preparation as well as to enhance educational leadership practice. 
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